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PROCEEDINGS 

AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
AET-UNION FOR 1S44. 



The Sixth Annual Meeting of the American Art Union, for- 
merly the Apollo Association, was held on Friday night, Decem- 
ber 20, 184-4, in the Le -tare Room of the New York Society Li- 
brary, corner of Broadway and Leonard street. 

At a little past seven o'clock the chair was taken by William 
C. Bryant, the President of the Society, who opened the meeting 
by a few reraarki, stating the objects of the Association, and 
congratulating the members on its prosperous condition. 

Charles F. Briggs, of the Committee of Management, then read 
the Annual Report, as follows : 

ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THE COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT OF THE AMERICAN 

ART UNION— FOE THE TEAK 1844. 

At every annual meeting of this Association, since the first 
one held in the Apollo Rooms, six years ago, the Committee of 
Management have had the privilege of congratulating its mem- 
,bers, and tne friends of Art, on the increasing interest manifested 
by our people in the fine Arts, and on the prosperous condition of 
the Association itself. A tale like this can never weary its hearers, 
even though it be twice told, and we again congratulate the friends 
of this cause on the gratifying results of our past labors, which 
we now respectfully submit for your approval. 



At the last session of our Legislature the name of the Ameri- 
can Art-Union was substituted for that of the Apollo Association ; 
a change that has certainly wrought no liarm to the cause of the 
Fine Arts, even though it may not have rendered it any good. 

The number of members to the Association the present year is 
2080, which is a greater gain over the subscription list of last 
year than the entire number of subscribers five years a<TO. 

The works of Art purchased for distribution, amount in number 
to ninety-two, including an original marble bust of the late Wash- 
ington Alston, by Mr. Brackett of Boston. 

The engraving to be distributed is now ready for delivery, and 
in addition to it there will be presented to each member, a very 
spirited outline engraving, from a drawing by Mr. Thomas Hop- 
pin, illustrating an incident narrated by Cooper in the Spy. These 
engravings are in the finest style of art. They could hardly be 
purchased for double the cost of subscription to the Association. 

But while we congratulate the friends of art on these en- 
couraging results, it will be profitable to keep in mind the fact 
that our soil does not yield these rich fruits without thorough 
culture. Among our subscribers but a very small part have been 
%'olunteers ; the remainder have been procured by the faithful 
services of our agent, who has visited nearly every town of any 
importance in the Union in the prosecution of his duty. But even 
by such means, we could hardly have increased our resources to 
their present extent, had not each of the pictures which have been 
scattered over the surface of our country by this Association, 
gained a proselyte to the cause of art. It is not easy to foresee 
by these annual scatterings of pictures, and statuary, and engra- 
vings, the immense good that mu^t result to both people and ar- 
tists ; to the one conveying works of art, while it creates in them 
a taste for their enjoyment, and to the other providing a purcha- 
ser for his works, while it gives him a noble impulse to exertion. 

Although it may seem like a waste of words in a report to an 
association like this, whose members should be sufficiently in- 
formed in regard to its objects, to introduce remarks on the influ- 
ence of Art, yet the open opposition of some professed friends of 
the cause, and even of artists themselves, in some instances, ren- 
ders it incumbent upon the committee to vindicate the plan of the 
Association, and, if possible, to refute, what they conceive to be 
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the false arguments urged to hinder its success. If all the mem- 
bers of the Association were volunteers in the cause which it was 
instituted to cherish, it might safely be left in their hands with- 
out urging a reason for the continuance of their support; but 
such is not the fact, as has already been stated. 

Some have expressed an opinion that the plan of Art-Unions is 
not a legitimate way to encourage Art ; but any method vv'hich 
will enable the artist to find purchasers for his works, must be 
considered legitimate enough for him, at least ; and will hardly 
be objected to by those into whose hands the works distributed by 
the Association may chance to fall. Others are fearful that the i 
sj'Stem has a tendency to encourage mediocrity, as though me- 
diocrity were a crime — or as though it were sinful to help any 
but the brightest geniuses, who are generally the least in need of 
aid from an association like this. This fear of mediocrity in Art 1 
comes with an ill grace from a community like ours, which main- 
tains so many benevolent institutions that have for their express 
object the encouragement of mediocrity ; no one affects to fear 
mediocrity in religion or learning, why should we fear it in Artl 
Our colleges and common schools encourage it to a fearful ex- 
tent ; among the vast multitude of youthful minds which they are 
daily discharging into the various professions, we hear of but few 
Bacons or Newtons ; some one may arise by and by, and for his 
sake we are content to encourage a host of lesser lights. Al- 
though we may not display on our walls this year or the next a 
Claude or a Corregio, we may by and by. As there can be no 
mountains without valleys, so there can be no great works without 
an infinitude of lesser ones ; if we would have one we must encour- 
age the other. But all people are not troubled with these delicate i 
apprehensions ; there are some to whom any work of art is a de- i 
light. When Leigh Hunt was a prisoner, he tells us that he 
found great relief to the weariness of confinement, by posting 
upon his prison walls the coarse flowers which he cut from com- 
mon paper hangings. And many, like him, have found in the 
meanest forms of art the pleasures so finely described by Warton, 
in his Sonnet, written after seeing the pictures at Wilton House. 

" Art, in the dungeon's solitary gloom, 

Can dress tlie Graces in llieir Attic pall, 
Bid liie green landscape's vernal beauty bloom, 
And Vfith bright trophies clothe the twilight wall. 



Let us, not, then, deny these simple delights to those who can 
enjoy them, lest we send them a work of art for their solace, 
which, tried by the highest standard of taste, may fall a trifle short 
of the highest excellence. As there is physic in poison, so there 
is some nature in the poorest work of art ; it may be but a speck, 
but still enough to satisfy somebody. 

Before we can have good works of art, we must feel the need 
of them ; it is the universal rule; men cannot seek to satisfy a 
want which they have never felt ; good taste is of all things the 
most gradual in its development, and of all pleasures it can with 
most propriety be said to grow by what it feeds on. It is only, 
then, by distributing works of art of some kind, that the people 
will ever gain a relish for them, whether good or bad. Though 
a love of art is a universal feeling, which has been manifested in 
all ages and by all races, yet among the ill-informed and unthink- 
ino-, paintings and statues are regarded as luxuries to be indulged 
in only by the rich and effeminate ; and in this misconception is 
found one of the greatest obstacles to success in an undertaking 
like this of the Art-Union. And when it is remembered that 
works of art are rarely found but in the houses of the rich, or else 
shut up carefully in galleries, where the inquiring glances of the 
vulvar poor rarely penetrate, it cannot be wondered at that such a 
feeling should exist. But, it is the aim of the Art-Union to dispel 
such errors as these, and to convey to the abodes of common life 
works of intrinsic merit, which wealth does not always possess 
the discrimination to appropriate to its own use. It would be a 
sorry labor were we moved by no higher motives than to provide 
•elegant ornaments for the parlors and halls of our citizens : if 
such were the case we might as well extend our purchases to the 
shops of the upholsterer and cabinet maker, as to the studios of 
our artists. But paintings and statues, are the palpable expressions 
of thinking minds ; they lead us to something better than them- 
selves, or they are of little worth. They are the servants of nature 
calling us to her side. It may seem paradoxical, but it is never- 
■ theless true, that men are first led to a contemplation of nature 
by the blandishments of art. 

Of all the pleasures that we derive from material things, none 
are more innocent, more enduring, or less likely to be perverted 
to evil, than those which we find in a love of art. " A thing of 



beauty is a joy for ever," because the idea that it creates endures 
for ever : the work may be destroyed but the thought will remain. 
To the inhabitants of cities, as nearly all of the subscribers to 
the Art-Union are, a painted landscape is almost essential to pre- 
serve a healthy tone to the spirits, lest they forget in the wilder- 
ness of bricks which surrounds them the pure delights of nature 
and a country life. 

Those who cannot afford a seat in the country to refresh their 
wearied spirits, may at least have a country seat in their parlors ; 
a bit of a landscape with a green tree, a distant hill, or low-roofed 
cottage ; — some of those simple objects, which all men find so re- 
freshing to their spirits after being long pent up in dismal streets 
and in the haunts of business — that even in the noisome air of the 
city they may see if not feel " the breezy call of incense-breathing 
morn." Such a sight must improve the digestion of the dyspeptic 
merchant as he sits at his pampered table, after a day of harassing 
labor, the labor that wearies without strengthening the body, be- 
cause it makes the inside instead of the outside of the head 
sweat. But if pictures are needed in the houses of the rich, how 
much more are they needed on the walls of our public schools, 
for the daily contemplation of the little souls that are just begin- 
ning to taste of the good and evil, the beauty and deformity of 
the world ; something to teach them not only that loveliness is 
better, but that it is cheaper than deformity. The education of 
the young is the legitimate and acknowledged duty of the State ; 
but what is education, if not to refine and expand the mind 1 Not 
that the man may better acquire weahh, but that his sources of 
enjoyment may be increased, and the goods which God has pro- 
vided for his use be rightly enjoyed. Is it not then a legitimate 
branch of education to distil into the minds of the youth of our 
common schools a love for beautiful things, and a veneration for 
what is good and holy 1 And how could this be done with surer ■ 
effect, or in a more economical manner, than by a pictured repre- 
sentation, hung up for their daily contemplation, upon the walls i 
which are now a cheerless blank, of some of the instructive inci- j 
dents of our own history ; or of the great truths of holy writ 1 
There would be little danger of books like these touching the 
sectarian sores of Jew or Gentile. If the pious Doddridge learn- 
ed his first lessons in divme truth from the pictured tiles which 
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surrounded the fire-place of his mother's parlor, might not the 
tender minds of the young people in our common schools receive 
good impressions from lessons like these ? The stewards of our 
public wealth are too apt to forget that man lives not by bread 
alone ; that his mind, like his body, is omniverous, and must be 
nourished by all the aids of art as well as of letters. It is not our 
wish to interfere in affairs with which we have no legitimate con- 
nexion, but as the Art-Union has been established for the promo- 
tion of the Fine Arts in the United States, we may be allowed the 
privilege of indicating to the stewards of the commonwealth one 
of the legitimate means of aiding in this work, without offence. 

But art should not be encouraged by our people solely with a 
view to refined enjoyment, but as a source of national wealth. 
France has long cherished the arts as among the chief of her na- 
tional resources. Of the enormous amount of manufactured ar- 
ticles which we receive from her, the greatest part owe their 
sole value, to the ingenuity of her artists, who have been educa- 
ted at the national expense. She thus creates her wealth out of 
the imagination of her people ; a source of national prosperity 

. which yet lies fallow with us. 

It is sometimes urged that we are too young as a nation — have 
too many important affairs to heed, to give our attention to works 
of art. But it must be remembered, that we produced some of our 
best artists in our extreme youth, when our fields were bordered 
by the primitive forest, and a red or a white foe was always at the 
door. But in truth, the great business in life, that of providing 
food for the people, weighs less heavily upon us than upon any 
mother nation in the world. No nation in Europe has half the lei- 
Isure to bestow upon the arts that we have, or an historical back- 

] ground richer in materials of which a nation should be proud, or 
less occupied by the pencil of the artist. 

But there are many encouraging tokens of a right feeling be- 
ginning to pervade the influential part of our citizens, not the 
least of which is the founding during the present year of a perma- 
nent Gallery of Arts, which is accessible to the public on such 
reasonable terms, that no member of the community need be de- 
prived of its privileges. 

In the management of the affairs of our Association, there 
have been no material changes since the last report. During the 



year, the rooms of the Art-Union have been made a depository 
for many fine works of art, in addition to the pictures belonging 
to the Association, and have been much visited both by our own 
citizens, and by strangers, and an opportunity has been aflbrded 
to many of our young artists to make themselves known, which 
has been the means of bringing them, in many instances, patrons 
as well as admirers. 

A correspondence has been commenced with some of the kin» 
dred associations in Europe, which will lead to an interchange of 
engravings, and will have the double eflect of making the old 
world acquainted with our progress in art — a subject of which 
they are strangely ignorant at present ; and of soothing some of 
the rough feelings which unfortunately still exist, for no other 
reason than that we know so little of each other. 

The Report of the London Art-Union at its last annual meeting, 
alludes to our association in a friendly manner, and expresses an 
anxious desire to increase their relations with us. 

The engraving to be distributed to the members of the Asso- 
ciation the present year, has been executed on steel by Alfred 
Jones, from a painting by F. W. Edmonds, in the possession of ' 
Mr. Bolts of Newburgh, called Sparking. As a work of art, the ', 
Committee think themselves warranted in representing it as thei 
best of the kind yet produced in this country; and it is of that 
costly description that it could not have been produced but for the 
agency of the Art-Union. The subject of the picture is of homely, 
but of universal interest ; one that will appeal to all hearts, and to 
all understandings, and will require no labelling to make it per- I 
fectly understood. ' 

A very great difficulty exists in finding suitable pictures fftr 
engraving, and nothing could more plainly show the necessity for 
an institution like the Art-Union, than this mortifying fact. 

The painting of the landing of Columbus at Cadiz, by Leutze, 
is now in the hands of Mr. Schoff, the engraver, but it cannot be 
ascertained with certainty at what time it will be completed. But, 
when finished, it will be presented to the members of the Art- 
Union, and will be found a work of greater magnitude- than has 
ever been attempted in this country before, the cost of whiclt 
Vvould be more than treble the price of subscription to the asso,-. 
elation. 

B 
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Mv. Bellows rose to move the acceptance of the report, and 
spoke in substance as follows : 

Mr. President, — No one could be more surprised than I was, to 
find myself announced in the morning papers, among those ex- 
pected to address this meeting. I anticipated coming here with 
a mind free from all anxieties, except such as agitate all our bosoms 
while we await the turning of the wheel which is to determine the 
ownership of the works of art before us. But it seems I cannot 
enjoy the possession of the pieturo which Fortune doubtless is 
preparing to bestow upon me, until I do that which is so often 
demanded of dogs, before giving them the dainty which is provo- 
kingly held up before them, i. e. " speak for it." I am so accus- 
tomed, however, with all the world, to yield myself to the will of 
our poet president, that without questioning this exercise of poetic 
license, I submit to the sovereign authority, by which he sum- 
mons me before him. 

It is refreshing, sir, to see so large and so respectable an assem- 
bly met for such purposes. No political, commercial, or sectarian 
interests have brought us together. We are gathered here as 
friends of Art. We have deserted the caucus and the exchange, 
for the studio. Our party jealousies, and commercial anxieties 
and competitions, give place to our sympathy with the beautiful, 
the universal, the impersonal in Art. This is, indeed, encouraging. 
For if there ever was a people, or a community, that needed the 
softening, harmonizing and soothing influences of that which ad- 
mits not of passionate and selfish devotion, it is we. Our institu- 
tions keep us politically and socially in a state of perpetual 
excitement and competition. President-making, and money-get- 
ting, together, stir up all that is bitter, sectional, or personal in us. 
We want some interests that are larger than purse or party, on 
which men cannot take sides, or breed strifes, or become selfish. 
Such an interest is Art. And no nation needs its exalting, purify- 
ing, calming influences, more than ours. We need it to supplant 
the mean, utilitarian tastes, which threaten to make us a mere na- 
tion of shop-keepers. We need it to soften the harsh features of 
political zeal, and party strife, the other engrossing business of 
this people. And therefore, let us rejoice in " The American Art- 
Union. 

There are not wanting those, hovever, v/ho are suspicious of the 
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influence of the Fine Arts ; who associate their prosperity with 
the decay of nations, and, on the whole, rejoice that American 
institutions do not encourage them. We confess ourselves wholly 
at a loss for the process of reasoning hy which such an opinion is 
reached. What is art 1 The sense of the beautiful, seekinjr ex- 
pression in material forms. Is genius profane, then, that its pro- 
ductions should be unholy and injurious 1 Are not the beautiful, 
and the true, the good and the great, inseparably connected 1 Is 
not God himself, the first great artist, and Nature the first gallery 
of Fine Arts'? When man attempts to emulate the work in which 
Heaven delights, to body forth the thoughts breathed into liim by 
Nature's self, in shapes, that, like Nature's own fair forms, shall 
awaken in other minds ideas of perfection, shall he be thought a 
demoralizer of his race"! Doubtless a vivid susceptibility to the 
beautiful may exist in a practically bad man, just as noble senti- 
ments may find a sincere echo in very weak and erring bosoms. 
But it is not the beautiful which depraves, any more than it is the 
sympathy with what is just, and lovely, and of good report, which 
produces the weakness and wandering of the irresolute and 
abandoned. There have been nations, among whom Art flourished, 
with whom virtue and religion declined ; but it declined, not by 
reason, but iu spite of Art. Their Art was the best and the most 
saving part of them. The Fine Arts will not preserve public 
virtue, under all the destructive influences of bad political institu- 
tions, of constant war, of fuise religion, of luxury, and extrava- 
gance. But they do nothing to encourage any of these ; no, not 
even luxury. The taste for Art is not sensual, but refined. The 
study of Art may create fastidiousness and over-refinemeiit, when 
exclusively pursued; but though beautiful works are sought as the 
adornments of idle and senseless luxury, they are wrought by the 
patient hand of unpampered and self-denying toil, and arc only 
really understood and enjoyed by the elevated, the spiritual, and 
the unworldly. 

We have doubtless read of the iminoralities of the olden artists, 
and so, too, we have read of the iminoralitics of the priests con. 
temporary with them ; but we surely cannot argue against either 
Eeligion or Art from the falseness of their representatives ; nor 
must we fail to make suitable allowance for vices which belong 
rather to the age than to the individual. Let us remember how 
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large a class of persons we bring under suspicion, when we asso- 
ciate moral debility with the pursuit of art. Artists! how many 
of us aspire to ihat honorable name 1 Wlioever seeks to embody 
his ideas of beauty or perfection in any natural form, is entitled 
to tha^. name. Art is still art, whether it write upon canvas, or 
parchment, or carve in stone, or heave in massy tower and lofty 
spire ; whether it flow in music, or move the poet's numbers, or 
fire the orator's eye and lips. Whoever will tell, in word, verse, 
tone, form, color, motion, tone, action, the thought that Beauty 
whispers to his heart, is an artist. And are all these persons to 
be suspected 1 It has been my pleasure to know with some de- 
gree of intimacy, many of the artists, specially so called, of this 
city ; and if my testimony were necessary, or of any v.-eight, I 
should rejoice to declare, how highly I have valued their friend- 
ship, and how pure, as a class, I have found them to be. I do not 
hesitate to assert, that they form the most interesting society of 
our community, the most instructive, the most delightful. In 
their society alone it is that one can be certain never to hear, by 
any accident, mention made of " the eternal dollar," which occu- 
pies too prominent a place in the ordinary conversation of our 
country and community. 

And now, Mr. President, I would say one word as to the 
prospects of Art in this country. It has been too hastily con- 
ceded, in my judgment, that American institutions are unfavor- 
able to the production of genius, or to the triumph of Art. It is 
neither true as a matter of fact nor as a matter of theory. As to 
the matter of fact, we can enumerate in our own land, or among 
the children of our soil, for the half century of our existence, as 
numerous and gifted a company of painters, sculptors, and poets, 
as any nation on the face of the globe can meanwhile reckon. It 
might be invidious to name the living ; but were we to speak of 
the greatest portrait painter of his time, we should be compelled to 
; speak of our own Stuart ; and we are much mistaken if AUston 
'; does not, as a creative spirit, lead in the judgment of posterity the 
- artists of his age. We have had a crop of sculptors, springing up 
from one spot of the west (as if the vessel in which the muse bears 
her precious seed had been accidentally capsized upon that strong 
land prolific soil), some of whom promise to restore the Grecian 
perfection to that sublime form of Art. 

But letting facts, stubborn things, alone, what does theory 
seach l Wc must believe that as far as native genius goes, there 
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is no special partiality of Providence towards one or another land. 
There is doubtless latent in every people, the eye and the hand and 
the soul, which prod'oCe the beautiful in Art. But how much of 
this lies hopelessly buried under the popular ignorance which 
broods over the masses of foreign lands 1 There is this to be said 
in favor of general elementary education — that it is certain to de- 
velope whatever ability there is in a people ; so that whatever gift 
for Art nature may have bestowed upon the American people, will 
not slumber. We shall be much surprised, therefore, supposing 
the amount of original talent to be only the same, if there is not 
soon seen to be a larger ratio of developed artistical taste and 
ability in our country than in others. Even now, we suspect that 
the humble ranks contribute among us a very large and a very 
unusual proportion to the artist-corps. We look confidently to ! 
the certain and rapid increase of taste for Art, and of genius to ; 
create it, from the mere prevalence among us of elementary edu- j 
cation. 

Something, too, may be reckoned on from the law of contrasts. 
Strong utilitarian tastes react and produce their opposite. The 
most practical people have often the most sentimental children. 
The sons spend lavishly what the parents hoarded meanly. The 
fathers work, and the children are ashamed of industry. There 
has been in sober, common-sense New England, a singular deve- 
lopment of superfine and sentimental philosophizing. May we not / 
expect a somewhat violent reaction in favor of Art from the utili- j 
tarian elements which predominate among us "J. 

But, Mr. President, I must relieve your patience. I heartily 
move the acceptance of the excellent report to which we have 
listened. And now, relieved from any further responsibility, I give 
myself up to the delightful anticipation of being speedily rewarded 
by the good genius of that magic wheel, for all the excellent pur- 
poses I entertain towards the American Art-Union. 

Mr. John Jay seconded the motion, and made the following 
remarks : 

Mr. Presideiit : 

As the eloquent speaker who preceded me, has in- 
timated, it is probably with many a belief, or rather a vague im- 
pression, that the fine Arts are calculated to exert an injurious 
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influence on the character of a people. That they may be per- 
verted to evil, is true ; and what excellent thing of God's creation,- 
or what noble talent of His giving, may not be so abused, as to in- 
jure those whom they were intended to benefit. The Fine Arts are 
but the embodiment in the several forms of eloquence and poetry, 
architecture and music, painting and sculpture — of thoughts, and 
feelings, and emotions implanted by Nature in our souls ; and 
their tendency when rightfully directed, is to refine and purify 
our enjoyments. Beauty has been defined "the revelation of the 
soul to the senses — suggesting the thought of the perfect, and 
opening to the mind a glimpse of its boundless aspirations and ca- 
pacities," and whatever tends to elicit and cultivate this sense of 
beauty, and thus afix)rd a true and intellectual delight, is a work 
not only innocent but useful — a work, with reverence be it said, 
akin to that which the eternal Sovereign of the universe per- 
formed, when He fashioned this earth and its attendant spheres in 
such glorious beauty, that at the sight thereof, the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy. 

It is true, that the arts have reached the highest perfection, in 
lands where the true light shone but dimly : that occasionally 
they have arisen in their sublimity and loveliness, amid a melan- 
choly waste of moral ruin. But this fact foreshadowsnot the na- 
tural result of their cultivation ; it only serves to show with what 
relio-ious care, Genius — that rare and dangerous gift, should be 
trained and nurtured and controlled. 

The character of the Arts in every land, will depend chiefly 
upon the character of the people ; and on this soil, where the 
stern morality of our fathers has given an impress to public 
opinion — and religion, untrammelled as in the dark ages, sheds 
everywhere her pure light, and utters to all her words of coun- 
sel, there is little fear that our painters will ever degrade their 
hio-h art, by making it pander to human passions ; and the pro- 
bability of such a thing becomes yet more remote, when an 
Institution like this exists, to elicit and encourage among the 
thousands who support it that perception of the beautiful, of 
which the germ may be found in every soul ; and which when 
called forth, in the contemplation either of nature or of art, inspires 
feelings far more allied to tlie spiritual than to the sensual. And, 
Sir, since the Arts will necessarily counteract in some degree, the 
mechanical tendencies of our age — since they raise our thoughts 
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from the downward inclination, to which they are forced in the 
universal pursuit of money-getting — since they blend the ideal 
with the actual, I think this may he regarded as a patriotic Insti- 
tution, that is to adorn America in her infancy, with those charms 
of external culuue which will add lustre to her maturer age, when 
the Star of Empire taking its westward way, having set forever in 
the old world over which it has reigned for unnumbered centu- 
ries, shall shed its full effulgence on the broad face of this great 
continent. 

It has been hitherto so true as to pass into a proverb, that po- 
litical institutions the most hostile to liberty, are the most fa- 
vorable to the arts; and the idea of bringing them to any per- 
fection, in a Republic like ours, has been considered so hopeless 
as to be worthy of ridicule. You are about teaching the world 
that a barbaric indifference to the beautiful is no necessary ele- 
ment or consequence of popular institutions — that genius can 
burst any trammels that legislatures may impose, and flourish 
even in a democracy. Art is too divine a thing to subsist only by 
the countenances of a wealthy aristocracy. It is too catholic to 
be monopolized by a class, or made the handmaid of a party. 
Art is the universal heritage of all who know how to appreciate 
it, and the rapidly increasing roll of the subscribers to the Art- 
Union, shows that these rightful and ready patrons are to be found 
in every city and village throughout our wide country. 

Nor will this be the first instance in the history of the world 
of such a result. The arts have flourished under the most oppo- 
site systems of government ; and it has been well remarked, that 
if wealth, and pomp and luxury, had been requisite for their de- 
velopment, their success might have been looked for in the splen- 
did communities of Asia, rather than in the small and scattered 
states of Greece. 

They were there brought to such high perfection, for the sim- 
ple reason, that their public utility was recognised : that the fame 
of the artist was identified with his country, and he felt as he 
stood before his easel that he was laboring "not to gratify a pa- 
tron, but to improve a people" — to inspire reverence for the gods 
— and stimulate the youths of Greece to the attainment of honora- 
ble distinction. And surely, sir, if the painters and sculptors of 
Greece, found no difficulty in selecting for this end subjects for 
their easels and their chisels, the painters and sculptors of America 
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need not be at a loss in choosing from our brief history, scenes of 
moral grandeur and heroism, unsurpassed by any that have lent 
Such imperishable lustre to the Athenian name. 

It is often urged as a conclusive argument to prove that the arts 
can never flourish in this country, that we have no collections of 
the old masters to serve as studies; At a very early period it 
was the fashion to talk of "the inimitable works of the old mas- 
ters," and we learn from Plutarch, that Aratus the Greek poet of 
Pompeiopolis, more than two thousand years ago, bought up at 
great prices, some ancient pictures, as a present for Ptolemy III. 
of Egypt ; and that at a still earlier period, Ptolemy Soter had 
employed an agent to travel through Greece, and pick up works 
of celebrated masters ; and the possibility of those works ever 
being excelled or even equalled in future times, was probably an 
idea so startling and heterodox that it was never broached. 

Of the vast advantages attendant upon the study of those whom 
we are accustomed to call " the old masters," and who painted more 
than fifteen hundred years after the time when Greece was ran- 
sacked for her olden relics of perfection, there can be no doubt ; 
but does the absence of such opportunity prove that perfection 
may not be reached herel What, though our young artists are 
unable to wander at will through the Vatican and the Louvre, and 
bathe their eyes in the immortal tints of Raffaelle, or gaze with 
wonder upon the sublime conception of Michael Angelo in the 
Sistine chapel, does America supply no models 1 Can they not 
drink at ihe same fountain whence the great masters themselves 
drew their inspiration 1 Is not Nature's home everywhere 1 and 
does she not here spread forth landscapes, lovely as those of 
Claude, and present models of manliness and power — models of 
grace and beauty, unsurpassed by those pictured by Apollodorus 
and Zeuxis, Parrhasius and Apelles ? Ay ! to the American pain- 
ter there is no lack of high motive, glorious theme, or excellent 
model, and soon I trust there will be no lack of warm appreciation 
and generous encouragement. His is an art which appeals to 
every eye, and the thought embodied on the canvass shall speak 
to distant ages. 

What holy eniotions have been awakened, century after centu- 
ry, by the Last Supper of Leonardo da Vinci ! The divine counte- 
nance of the Saviour looks forth from the broken wall, upon the 
far comer from our distant shores, with the same heavenly expres- 
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sion that it wore, when it was first disclosed to the assembled 
company in the convent at Milan ; and in the malignant scowl of 
the traitor Judas, we read the hate towards the gentle painter, of 
the dark Dominican whom he rewarded with so sublime a punish- 
ment ; and when time shall have crumbled the plastering, until no 
vestige of it remains, the conception, immortalized by the pencil 
and the burin, shall live as now in a thousand copies, to re-awaken 
in unborn generations the emotions which filled the soul of the 
painter, when the coloring was not yet dry. Well has painting 
been called "silent poetry." 

One happy circumstance, sir, connected with the organization 
of the Art-Union, is the opportunity it affords to all who feel an 
interest in the arts, to lend to their advancement their influence 
however limited and their contributions however small: and know 
that in so doing they are exhibiting to the extent of their ability 
the same spirit of liberal patronage which has distinguished many 
whose names but for their connection with the painters they en- 
couraged, would not have lived on the page of history. Lorenzo 
de Medici, whose voluminous and once popular works are now 
forgotten, but whose memory in connection with literatur.e and 
painting will never die, appropriated his garden at Florence for 
the purpose of an academy for the study of the Antique : and not 
only allowed sufficient stipends for the young artists who came 
there during the period of their studies, but gave premiums as re. 
wards for excellence. To this single institution Roscoe attributes 
the sudden and astonishing advance in the arts, at the close of the 
fifteenth century, which, commencing at the academy of Florence, 
extended over the rest of Europe. 

What then may we not expect from the American Art-Union,' 
in which not one man acts alone, but thousands unite to raise the 
standard of American Art. The arts at this moment appear to 
be reviving throughout the world. In Great Britain Art-Unions 
have sprung up in many of the counties, and that of London, 
which in 1837, had an income of ^489, L, and purchased only 
jhirteen works, during the last year received jB 14,848,1., and dis 
tributed nearly three hundred works. In Italy, and Spain, 
apart from the efforts of foreign artists, little remains of art 
beside its ancient glory ; but in Germany fresco-painting 
has started into life at Munich : the Art-Unions of Berlin and 
Dusseldorf embrace many painters of great merit : France, Bava- 
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ria, Holland, and Belgium are all adding to the number. The re- 
ports from these and other countries, afford the strongest eviden- 
ces of rapid advancement, and America intends not to lag behind. 
One reasonable demand have we a right to make of our legisla- 
tures, and of our v/ealthy and cultivated fellow citizens — that 
whatever patronage they are ready to bestow upon the arts, shall 
be bestowed in a far greater measure than heretofore, upon our 
native artists — that whatever paintings and statuary shall here- 
after be called for to enrich our capitol, or to adorn our public 
edifices and private dwellings, they shall not send their orders 
three thousand miles across the sea, as though they were living 
in a wilderness, to which genius of the art had not yet wandered. 
The beautiful works you are this evening about to distribute, show 
that she has here found a home. And I believe that each succeed- 
ino- year will more strikingly exhibit not only the divine skill of 
our artists, but an increasing appreciation of their works. 

The attachment which even an uneducated people may learn 
to feel for works of art, is forcibly illustrated in an incident that 
occurred during the reign of Tiberius. That emperor, taking a 
fancy to a statue by Lysippus, which had been erected by his fa- 
ther Augustus in the public baths of Agrippa, had it removed to 
his own palace ; but the dissatisfaction and indignation of the peo- 
ple at being deprived of their favorite statue, was so loudly ex- 
pressed, that the emperor, fearing a revolt, ordered it to be re- 
stored to its accustomed place. And I see no reason for believing 
that it is impossible to awaken among the educated masses of re- 
publican America, by works of Art, appealing to the eye by their 
beauty, and to the soul by their associations, emotions as strong 
and deep, as those which centuries ago animated the rude popu- 
lace of imperial Rome. 

The nominating committee, consisting of the following gentle- 
men, Messrs. Abnek Benedict, Wm. B. Taylor, Townsend Harris, 
Charles C. Ingham, and George Folsobi, through their chairman, 
Mr. Benedict, reported a list of officers and committee of ma- 
nagement for the year 1845. In presenting the report he availed 
himself of the opportunity to compliment the officers of the Asso- 
ciation for the past year, on the prosperity which had attended 
sts affairs while under their charge. 
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Mr. Folsom moved the acceptance of the report in some ani- 
mated remarks on the importance of encouraging our own artists, 
instead of regarding the foreign origin of a picture as a certificate 
of its merit. The report was then adopted, and the following 
persons constituted the officers of the association for the ensuing 
year: 

William Cullen Bryant, President. 

Andrew Warner, Recording Secretary. 

Ebenezer Platt, Treasurer. 

Robert F. Fraser, Corresponding Secretary. 

committee of management. 

Francis W. Edmonds, James T. Brady, 

Prosper M. Wetmore, Abraham M. Cozzens, 

Jonathan Sturges, John H. Gourlie, 

Erastus C. Benedict, John H. Austen, 

Charles F. Briggs, Williabi T. Hoppin, 

Charles M. Lecp?, John P. Eidner, 

Augustin Aterill, Charles \V. Sandford, 
■ Benjamin R. Winthrop. 

Mr. Hickson W. Field, of this city, and Mr. A. J. Downing, of 
Newburg, Orange Co., N. Y., were then chosen Tellers, to attend 
to the distribution which took place.* 

The following members became the fortunate possessors : 

1. De Solo Discovering the Mississippi— V . F. Eothermel, of Philadel- 

phia, Ba. To R. D. Shepherd, New Orleans. 

2. View in Orange County, Green-Wood Lake in the Distance— J. F. 

Cropset, of New York. To Dr. T. D. Mutter, Philadelphia. 

3. View of the Wliite Mountains of New Hampshire— L Talbot, of Pa- 

terson, N. J. To George B. Ripley, N. Y. 

• The distribution was made in the following manner :— The works of Art being 
numbered, ticliets with numbers representing them, were placed in a suitable box, 
the names of the members who had paid their subscriptions were put upon similar 
tickets in another box, (each member being entitled to one chance for each five 
dollars subscribed and paid,) one of the persons chosen to manage the drawing, 
then drew a number from the box of numbers, and the other drew a name from the 
box of names, and the person whose name was so drawn was declared to be the ow. 
ner of the prize represented by the number drawn at the same time. This process 
was repeated untU all the numbers were drawn, and thus was decided the ownership 
of all the prizes. 
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4. Brigand delivering up his Arms at Sonino, Italy — S. B. Waurh, of 

New York. To W. Sliimtnin, Jr., Boston. 

5. Moonlight — Squall coming up — V. G. Atjdubon, of New York. To 

Elliott Bradley, Middletown, Conn. 

6. Compositor setting Type — C. E. Weie, of New York. To Richard 

H. Thompson, New York. 

7. American Lake Scene — T. Cole, of Catskill, N. Y. To Young Men's 

Mercantile Library Association, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

8. Vietv on the Coast of Cornwall, England — J. Shaw, of Bordentown, 

N. J. To T. P. Handy, Cleaveland, Ohio. 

9. View in Italy — J. Shaw, of Bordeatown, N. J. To Geo. H. Beaman, 

Rutland, Vt. 

10. Cruger's Island — M. Livingston, of Clermont, N. Y. To Robert S. 

Hone, New York. 

11. Marine View — Vessels coming in — G. R. Bonfield, of Philadelphia, 

Pa. To W. T. Patterson, New York. 

12. The Picture Dealer— ¥. Boyle, of New York. To 0. W. Morris, 

of Deaf and Dumb Institution, New York. 

13. Providence, Rhode Island — J. T. Thompson, of Brooklyn, N. Y. To 

Joseph C. Cottringer, Philadelphia. 

14. The New Year's Call— J. G. Clonnet, of New Rochelle, N.Y. To 

John H. Abeel, New York. 

15. Cathedral of St. Nicholas, Frihurg, Switzerland — R. Gignoux, of 

New York. To F. Markoe, jun., Washington City. 

16. Nahant, Mass.— J. T. Thompson, Brooklyn, N. Y. To J. F. Brasier, 

Natchez, Miss. 

17. Italian Landscape— B.. Gignoux, of New York. To John Boyd, New 

York. 

18. Landscape— Scene in Mid Winter— G. R. Bonfjeld, of Philadelphia, 

Pa. To G. B. Carhart, Augusta, Geo. 

19. Landscape— Composition— T. Doughty, of New Orleans, La. To 

Alexander H. Cooper, Columbus, Geo. 

20. Landscape— Composition — T. Doughty, of New Orleans, La. To S. 

L. Hastings, Cleveland, Ohio. 

21. Woolfert's Roost, the Seat of Washington Irving, JEsq.—G. Harvey, 

of Hastings, N. Y. To B. W. Lee, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

22. Woolfert's Roost, in the Olden Time—G. Harvey, of Hastings, N.Y. 

To Robert S. Watson, New York. 
$3. View of North-East Lake, Mount Washington — W.W.Wotherspoon, 
of New York. T. .Y Howe, jun.. Auburn, N. Y. 

24. Fruit Piece— C. Wightman, of Brooklyn, N. Y. To Mrs. Wight- 

man, Charleston, S. C. 

25. Boy feeding Chickens— C. E. Weik, of New York. To E. F. Wat- 

kins, Memphis, Tenn. 
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26. The First Sorrow— W. T. Van Zandt, of New York. To Eneas 

Smith, New Orleans, La. 

27. Sketch from Natur';,in Water Color— J. G. Chapman, of New York. 

To E. B. Weed, Macon, Geo. 

28. Italian Cottage, in Water Color— A. B. Durand, of New York. To 

J. W. Holberton, New York. 
29 to 38. Harvetfs American Landscape Scenery, 4 plates in each, bound 
— Harvky. 29. To E. L. Peckham, Providence, R. I. 30. To 
Ralph Saunders, Hariford, Conn. 31. To D. C. Waterman, New 
Orleans. 32. To Isabel G. Fish, New York. 33. To Thomas 
Henderson, Natchez, Miss. 34. To Geo. S. Harding, Savannah, 
Geo. 35. To J. M. Brewer, Philadelphia. 36. To E. Anderson, 
Detroit, Mich. 37. To William Dohnert, Philadelphia. 38. To 
N. Hollister, Hartford, Conn. 

39. Escape of General Putnam — A Sketch, made for the American Art- 

Union — A. B. Duband, of New York. To William H. Appleton, 
New york. 

40. The Man who fought on his own Hook — A Sketch, made for the Ame- 

rican Art-Union— P. F. Rothermel, of Philadelphia, Pa. To T. 
D. Eliot, New Bedford, Mass. 

41. The Story of '76 — A Sketch, made for the American Art-Union. To 

F. BovLE, of New York. 0. T. Reeves, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

42. Rain Storm— C. P. Cranch, of New York. To John M. Bradford, 

Geneva, N. Y. 

43. Framing the Declaration of Independence — A Sketch, made for the 

American Art-Union — S. B. Waugh, of New York. To James O. 
Sheldon, New York. 

44. Incident in the Life of Count Zinzindorf — A Sketch, made for the 

American Art-Union — C. C. Ingham, of New York. To Henry- 
Waller, Blaysville, Kentucky. 

45. Indians visiting their Old Hunting Grou7ids—A Sketch, made for the 

American Art-Union — J. L. Morton, of New York. To Henry 
W. Haydock, New York. 

46. Capture of Major Andre— a Pen Sketch, made for the American Art- 

Union — T. F. HoppiN, of Providence, R. I. To A. Benedict, New 
York. 

47. Escape of Captain Wharton — a Pen Sketch, made for the American 

Art-Union— T. F. Hoppin, of Providence, R. I. To A. J. Miller, 

Baltimore. 
43. Highlands on the Hudson River — C. P. Cranch, of New York. To 

T. A. Clarke, New Orleans. 
49. 1,071^ Jakes, " the Rocky Mountain Man" — C. Deas, of St. Louis, Mo. 

To G. F. Everson, New York. 
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50. Bust of Washington Alston — Cut in Marble for the Americaa Art- 

Union. To P. G. Buchan, Rochester, N. Y. 

51. Wood Scene, Spanish— W. M. Oddie, of Brooklyn, N. Y. To A. 

M. Greig, New York. 

52. Snow Piece— T. B. Ashton, of Philadelphia, Pa. To Dwight Mor- 

ris, Bridgport, Conn. 

53. River-Side Scene, xoith Boats — J. W. Bennett, of Nyack, N. Y. 

To Robert Lawrence, Washington, D. C. 

54. River-Side Scene, with Hut — J. W. Bennett, of Nyack, N. Y. To 

G. A. Nicoll, Reading, Penn. 

55. The Young Rustic — J. H. CAFFERxy, of New York. To Charles Be- 

nedict, New York. 

56. Pine Brook, New Jersey— ^Sf. M. Oddie, of Brooklyn, N. Y. To Geo. 

Carpenter, New York. 

57. Preparing to Plough Corn — J. G. Clonney, of New Rochelle, N. Y. 

To John Bohlen, Jr , Philadelphia, Penn. 

58. Snow Piece— V. D. B. Richards, of New York. To E. "VVhalin, Ro- 

chester, New York. 

59. River Scenery — Clearing up after a Thunder Storm — J. Hamilton, 

of Philadelphia, Pa. To J. F. Purdy, New York. 

60. Coast Scene — J. Hamilton, of Philadelphia, Pa. To Henry A. Wal- 

ker, Detroit, Mich. 

61. River Scenery, tvith Boats — J. Hamilton, of Philadelphia, Pa. To 

C. A. Vinton, Philadelphia, Pa. 

62. Scene in the Isle of Wight — J. Shaw, of Bordentown, N.'J. To Ro- 

bert G. Wynkoop, Auburn, N. Y. 

63. Natural Fountain, Isle of Wight — J. Shaw, of Bordentown, N. J. 

To Daniel Stone, Pittsburg, Pa. 

64. Landscape, Passing Shoiuer — A. B. Durand, of New York. To Wil- 

liam Neil, Columbus, Ohio. 

65. Niagara Falls, from the American Side — J. W. Bennett, of Nyack, 

N. Y. To D. S. Dyson, New York. 

66. Niagara Falls, from the Canada Side — J. W. Bennett, of Nyack, 

N. Y. To Mrs. Mary White, New York. 

67. North River Sloops— J. W. Bennett, of Nyack, N. Y. To J. D. 

Clute, New York. 
63. Caslel le Mari, Italy— J. W. Bennett, of Nyack, N. Y. To S. Lea- 
vitt, New York. 

69. The Tambourine Girl—S. B. Waugh, of New York. To R. C. 

Long, Baltimore, Md. 

70. The Spanish Girl's Offering— S. B. Waugh, of New York. To H. 

Pendexter, Baltimore, Md. 

71. Kaulerskill Fall—R. Havell, of Sing Sing, N. Y. To G. L. Duyc- 

kink. New York. 
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72. Landscape— J. Burford, of New York. To C. W. Foster, New 

York. 

73. Calculating— T. Hicks, of New York. To G. B. Upton, Nantucket. 

74. Sea Piece— G. R. Bonfield, of Philadelphia, Pa. To James Irvin, 

Bellefonte, Pa. 

75. Landscape and Ruins— J. Buiif ore, of New York. To A. S. Neilson, 

New Brunswick, N. J. 

76. Central America, Chiapas, c^-c— F. Cathekwood, of New York. To 

John P. Kennedy, Baltimore, Md. 

77. Scene in the late " Disputed Territory" — P. Harry, of Boston, Mass. 

To C. J. Stedman, New York. 

78. View in New Jersey — old Saw Mill — J. F. Cropsey, of New York. 

To J. S. Cogdell, Charleston, S. C. 

79. View in Pennsylvania— 'K. Gignoux, of New York. To D. C. Col- 

ton, New York. 

80. View on the Delaware— 'S.. Gigkoux, of New York. To P. Cutwater, 

Jun., Syracuse, N. Y. 

81. Landscape, with Cattle {small) — A. B. Durand, of New York. To 

A. B. CampReld, Buffalo, N. Y. 

82. Landscape (uprighl)—K. B. Durand, of New York. To S. G. Starr, 

New York. 

83. Landscape— V. G. Audubon, of New York. To R. Hubbard, Nor- 

wich, Conn. 
34. View in Monnwuth County, New Jersey — J. H. Cafferty, of New 
York. To Montgomery Livingston, Clermont, N. Y. 

85. Landscape, Composition — J. Burford, of New York. To William 

Mills, Jr., New Orleans, La. 

86. Vieiv at Little Falls on the Passaic — J. H. Cafferty, of New York. 

PI. A. Coit, New York. 

87. A Lazy Fisherman — J. G. Chapman, of New York. To Dr. J. H. 

Armsby, Albany, N. Y. 

88. Marine View, Shipwreck — T. Birch, of Philadelphia, Pa. To J. H. 

Peck, Burhngton, Vt. 

89. Fruit Piece— J. Ord, of Philadelphia, Pa. To Samuel Youngs, 

Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

90. Italian Peasant— S. B. Waugh, of New York. To T. D. Lowther, 

New York. 

91. Lucy Ashton and Ravenswood—E. Leutze, of Philadelphia, Pa. To 

Robert Rait, New York. 

92. Fruit Piece— L Ord, of Philadelphia, Pa. To Samuel Wetherill, 

New York. 
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Account of Receipts and Disbursements of the American Art 
Union for the Year 1844.* 

RECEIPTS. 

To Balance from last year's account, $ 5 46 

" Amount received this year, 10,080 90 



$10,086 36 



DISBUKSEMENTS. 

By Amount paid for Rent $ 375 00 

" S. A. Schoff on account of Engraving 

of " Return of Columbus," ... 382 00 

" for Paper 195 50 

" for Printing 586 10 

" A. Jones for balance of Engraving of 

" Farmers' Nooning," .... 260 00 
'* A. Jones on account of Engraving of 

" Sparking," 423 50 

" for Paintings, etc. for distribution, . 5,000 00 

" W. S. Solomons for Salary, Commis- 

sions, and Travelling Expenses, . 1,451 77 

" Superintendent, 419 44 

" for Sundries, including Stationery, 
Carting, Freight, Insurance, Fuel, 
Discount, Labor, Advertising, Use 
of Lecture Room, Postage, &c. . 116 96 
Balance carried to account of 1845 875 59 



$10,086 36 



• The Treasurer's report merely represents the balances of his Books on the close 
of the year, but does not give a correct account of the real condition of the treasury. 
As coUections and disbursements are made from day to day, and there are liabilities 
continually outstanding for engraving, printing, and other matters, it is not possible 
to make an exact statement of the fiscal affairs of the Institution at a particular day 
unless its operations were suspended altogether. Instead of a balance being carried 
to the credit side of the next year's account, as would appear to be the case from 
the report of the treasurer as read at the annual meeting, the true balance will be 
on the other side. 



